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cémplieted the Northwest Passage between the years 1906 and 1981. 
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The Northwest Passage is not one passage but many. They comprise a multiplicity of 
icy straits, gulfs and sounds strung across Canada's Arctic through which ships navigate 
between Baffin Bay or Hudson Strait in the east & the Beaufort Sea in the west 


The list overleaf has been drawn up on the basis of the foregoing criterion 


With reference to submarine transits, only two appear in the list but there are 
undoubtedly others about which information is unavailable. See ANNEX, Note 5 


I would appreciate having errors and omissions pointed out 


T.C. Pullen 
(613) 733-8352 
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Note: 


Route 1 


Route 2 


Route 3 


Route 4 


Route $ 


Route 6 


Route 7 


Note: 


Routes -- Explanatory Notes 
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Parry Channel Is the collective for Lancaster Sound, Barrow 
Stralt, Viscount Melville Sound end M'Clure Stralt. 
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Parry Channel & M'Ciure Stralt 


Ons of two deep water Northwest Passages (NWP). Suitable for 
al) vessels, of whatever size, girface or eubmarine. The worst 
ice conditions of all routes. 


Parry Channel & Prince of Wales Strait 


The other deep water NWP. Less severe ice regime than 
M'Clure because of the sheltering land. Ample water depths for 
all types and sizes of surface vessels. 


Peel Sound & Victoria Strait 


Coastal route. Shallow by big ship standards. At present, 
until hydrography cen be completed, ships drawing more than 
30 feet (10m) should not attempt this route. Ice, piling down 
M'Clintock Channe! can choke off northern access to Victoria. 


Peel Sound & James Ross Strait 


At present time maximum depth through James Ross is 17 
feet (3m). It is not well charted, currents exist and poor 
visibility can make matters difficult, even risky, for masters 
of ships small enough to attempt this route. Suitable for 
yachts and vessels such as Gjoa, St Roch, Storis etc. 


Bellot Strait & Victoria Strait 


As the maximum depth In Beliot is 55 feet (18m), in the vicinity 
of Magpie Rock, the governing factor on this route is Victoria 
Strait. Bellot, however, is an attractive alternative to Peel 
Sound in the event the latter should be completely blocked by ice. 


Bellot Strait & James Ross Strait 
For the reasons given above, James Ross is the governing 
factor on this route with its 17 feet (3m) 


Fury & Hecla Strait 


An alternative to Lancaster Sound for attaining any of the 
foregoing routes. While not suitable for submerged transits 
there appears ample depth for large ships. Wydrographic 
surveys now being carried out (1982) will! delineate the route. 
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From the foregoing, Route 2 is the recommended NWP for 
all vessels depending upon icebreaking capabilities, power, 
strength. Small vessels, deterred by ice, would have to seek 
& route where sasier conditions can be expected, namely one 
of the coasta! alternatives. For small craft this would be 
Route 6 and, for medium size vessels, Route 5. 
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1940-42 


1944 


1954 


1957 
1957 
957 


1960 


1962 


1967 


1969 


1969 


1969 


1969 


1969 


Name 


Gjoe 


St Roch (RCMP) 


St Roch (RCMP) 


HMCS Labrador 


USCGS Storis 
USCGS Spar 
USCGS Bramble 


USS Seadragon 


USS Skate 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


S/T Manhattan 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


S/T Manhattan 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


USCGS Staten Island 


1906 -- 1981 Inclusive 


Fiag 


Norway 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


USA 
USA 
USA 


USA 


USA 


Canads 


USA 


Canada 


USA 


Canada 


USA 
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Route 


4 Westward 


6 Eastward 


2 Westward 


2 Westward 


6 Eastward 
6 Eastward 
6 Eastward 


1 Westward 


] Eastward 


3 Westward 


2 Westward 


2 Westward 


2 Eastward 


Z Eastward 


2 Eastward 


The Northwest Passag @ (NWP) a Summary of Transits 


Remarks 


First vease! to 
See Note 1 


Roeld Amundsen. 
achieve the NWP. 


Henry A. Larsen. First west to east” 
passage. See Note 1 


fdenry A. Larsen. First to achieve the 
NWP in both directions and this transit 
also in one season. See also Note 2 


O0.C.S. Robertson First passage by a 

deep draft vessel, naval vesse] and the 

circumnavigation of North America 
Sea Note 3 


H.L. Wood. Light icebreaker. 
C.V. Crewing. Buoy tender. 
HH. Carter Buoy tender. 


The first squadron of vessels, and the 
first American ships to complete 
the passage. See Note 4 


G.P. Steele. Nuclear-powered 

agubmarine. First submerged transit 

and the first by way of M'Cliure Strait. 
See Note 5 


J.F. Calvert. Nuclear-powered submarine 


See also Note 5. 


To assist shipping 
First Canadian 
See Note 6. 


P.M. Fournier. 
in western arctic. 
Coast Guard passage. 


R.A. Steward. 155,000 tons. Largest 

ship to complete the NWP and first 

significant commercial! vessel to do so. 
See Note 7. 


P.M. Fournier. Support of Manhattan 


R.A. Steward. Return passage from 
Point Barrow, Alaska. 


P.M. Fournier. Support of Manhattan 


E.F. Walsh. Support of Manhattan 
See also Note 7. 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


bys 


33 


34 


Be) 


1970 


1970 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1975 


1976 


1976 


1977 


1977-78 


1978 


1978 


i979 


1979 


1979 


1980 


1980 


1981 


1979-81 


CHS Baffin 


CHS Hudson 


CCGS Skidegate 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


MV Pandora II 


MY Theta 


Canmer Explorer II 


CCGS J.E. Bernier 


Williwaw (yacht) 


J.E. Bernier (yacht) 


CCGS Pierre Radisson 
CCGS John A Macdonald 


CCGS John A Macdonald 


MV Kigoriak 


CCGS Louis $ St Laurent 


CCGS J.E. Bernier 


« MV Pandora II 


CHS Hudson 


Mermaid (yacht) 


Canada 


Canada 


Cenada 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


Netherlands 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 
Canada 


Canada 


Japan 


7+ 


2 Eastward 


2 Eastward 


6 Eastward 


3 Westward 


3 Eastward 


5 Eastward 


7+ 5 Eastward 


3 Westward 


3 Eastward 


4 Westward 


4 Westward 


2 Eastward 


2 Westward 


2 Eastward 


2 Westward 


2 Westward 


4 Eastward 


4 Eastward 


3 Eastward 


6 Westward 
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P. Brick. Hydrographic surveys. 


D.W. Butler. 
of the Americas. 


First clrcumnavigation 
See Note 8. 


P. Kalis. Redeployed to east coast. 


G.S. Yarn. Support of shipping in the 
western arctic. 


G.S. Yarn. Returned to eastern arctic 


R. Dickinson. Redeployment 


M. Kristoffe. Redeployment 


Dome Petroleum drillship escorted in part 
by Louis S St Laurent. First transit by 
such a specialized vessel. 


F. Chouinard. Completion of 
mission. 


Willy de Roos. Ketch. First passage 
by ayacht. See Note 9. 


Réal Bouvier. Ketch. Over-wintered 
enroute. See also Note 9. 


P. Toomey. Icebreaker. 
G. Yarn. Charter to Dome Petroleum 


S. Goodyear. Return from charter. 


Dome Petroleum. First passage by a 
commercial! icebreaker. 


G. Burdock. To assist CCGS Sir John 
Franklin damaged by ice. 


E. Chassé. Completion of mission 


R. Jones. Redeployment 


F. Mauger. Completion of survey 
programme on west coast. 


Kenichi Horie. Ketch. Broken voyage. 
See Note 10 
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summary 


The 35 transits of the Northwest Passage could be summarized as follows: 
Westward: 15: Eastward: 20: 


By icebreakers: 14 (8 Westward & 6 Eastward) 11 Canadian and 
DAS: 


24 by Canadian flag vessels, 8 U.S. and 1 each by Norway, Netherlands 
and Japan. 


The most transits by one ship: CCGS John A Macdonald, icebreaker. 
3 Eastward and 4 westward 


13 transits by smal! vessels. 
No transit to date by a surface vessel! through M'Clure Strait -- Route 1. 
Only 1 commercial vessel! -- S/T Manhattan -- has achieved the NWP. 


Submerged transits have used only Route 1] -- M'Clure Strait because 
of the favourable bathymetry. 


No vessel has yet been obliged to over-winter involuntarily. 
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ANNEX 


Note 1 


Amundsen had a dual purpose, to accomplish the NWP and to locate "the 
present situation of the Magnetic North Pole". In Gjoa, a 47 ton herring boat, he 


| passed two winters at Gjoa Haven, on the southwest corner of King William Island, 


and a third at King Point in the Yukon Territory. 


He recorded Peel Sound as being "shoal and rocky" when he made his 
way south following in the footsteps of HM Ships Erebus and Terror after a lapse of 
24 years, In 1957, HMCS Labrador, mindful of Amundsen's warning, took care as she 
too completed the navigation of Peel Sound, the first ship to do so since Gjoa, only to 
find the water deep , not less than 90 fathoms. Gjoa, as is often the case with small 
craft, was likely hugging the coast. 


While the honour of being the first ship goes unreservedly to Amundsen, 
one should make the point that Captain M'’Clure, RN, of HMS Investigator, was the 
first man to complete the NWP in 1854 after leaving his ship and making his way, 
with his ship's company, across Viscount Melville Sound from Mercy Bay, Banks Island, 
to Melville Island and thence eastward to Beechey Island and so back to England. 


Note ? 


Staff-Sgt Henry A. Larsen, of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, like 
Amundsen, achieved great things with his 104 foot schooner St Roch. She wintered 
in Walker Bay (Victoria Island) and the following year in Pasley Bay on the west side 
of Boothia. Her transit of Bellot Strait very nearly saw the ship flung by swift- 
running tidal streams onto what was later surveyed and named Magpie Rock. 


e "Three hundred and sixty-eight years after Martin Frobisher first 
attempted to enter the Arctic, seeking a northern route, the RCMP schooner St Roch 
became the first ship to complete the passage in a single year from east to west, with 
& total elapsed time of 86 days." 


di 


Note 3 


ears ee 


The transit by HMCS Labrador (Captain 0.C.S. Robertson GM RD RCN) 
was the first by an icebreaker and a large ship. Large, that is, in the context of the 
times -- 7,000 tons, 10,000 shp. It was remarkable, too, that it was accomplished by a 
naval vessel rather than, @3 one would have expected, a Department of Transgort (DOT) 
unit. At that time thers was no so-called Canadian Coast Guard. The only heavy 
icebreaker operated by DOT was the d'lberville, a ship comparable in size and power to 
the Royal Canadian Navy's Labrador but with execrable endurance. Because of this it is 
unlikely she could have managed the challenge. She was a 'black oil’ burner, with 
Skinner Uniflow engines and Scotch marine boilers. A simple system to match the 
engineering talent in DOT ships at that time. 


Labrador was the first ship to operate In Canada’s Arctic waters flying the 
white ensign, the first since the Nares expedition in HM Ships Alert and Discovery, The 
first armed Canadian vessel too. 


Note 4 


USCGS Storis (Commander H.L. Wood), a small icebreaker, with the buoy- 
tenders Spar (Lieutenant C.V. Crewing) and Bramble (Lieutenant H.H. Carter), 
conducted hydrographic surveys in the Simpson Strait area of the Central Arctic, part 
of an overall plan generated by Vice Admiral J.M. Will, USN, to create an escape 
route for ships Involved in sealift operations in the western Arctic to escape to the east 
should heavy pack move down onto the Alaskan coast blocking that retreat. The key to 
the Admiral's plan was Bellot Strait and determining whether it could be surveyed and 
proven to be a navigable route. 


Operation Bellot achieved this, and the survey, and first transit by a deep draft 
ship, was accomplished by HMCS Labrador (Captain T.C. Pullen, RCN). Because of 
heavy ice in the vicinity of James Ross Strait, Labrador met the three U.S. ships there 
and escorted them north and through BSellot Strait into Prince Regent Inlet, thus 
assuring success of their NWP. 


oS Oe 


Note 5 


Only two submarine transits appear on this list. Clearly, there have been 
_ More but the information is either classified in Canadian hands (DND) or the Americans 
_ timply do as they please. Some indication of the level of submarine activity on the 
' pert of the USN and RN in past years is contained in an article in the Proceedings of the 
U.S. Naval Institute, July, 1981, pp 105-109. If American activities are as widespread 
_ &s that then it is reasonable to infer the Soviets are up to the same game. They have 
_ Stated that their submarines have transited the Robeson Channel, Kane Basin, waterway 
_ between Greenland and Ellesmere. It is possible they too have completed clandestine 


transits of the NWP by way of Parry Channel. The difficulty in compiling a complete 
_ Pecord can be appreciated. 


Note 6 


It is of passing interest that it took 13 years before DOT and, by 1967, the 

. Coast Guard, to generate the determination, and to build a ship capable of the task, to 

Complete the passage. This was the first of seven to date, likely with more to come by 
the doughty John A Macdonald 


Labrador and John A Macdonald have since their commissioning been the best 
icebreakers ever built for Canada's Arctic service. 


Note 7 


Sseinieneemiaeteeie aed 


Manhattan, because of her enormous size, strength and modifications, was 
an icebreaker in the true sense of the word. The biggest icebreaker in history. 1,009 
feet in length, 150 feet wide, drawing 55 feet, she displaced 155,000 tons. The 
Canadian Coast Guard's biggest icebreaker is the Louis S St Laurent, of 14,000 tons. 
The largest Soviet icebreaker to-day (1982) displaces about 30,000 tons 


a 


Successful completion of her 1969 NWP depended upon support, not 
Bscort, by the CCGS John A Macdonald. The reverse also is true. Each needed the 


bther for success. In my opinion and I was there, Manhattan could have completed the 
voyage on her own. 


i¥ 


Note 7 (cont'd) 


It should be explained that originally the USCGS Northwind (Captain D 
McCann) was scheduled to team up with the John A Macdonald for support to 
Manhattan. To this end Northwind sailed east along the coastal! route and Victoria 
Strait to rendezvous with the ships off Resolute. By the time the three ships were 
halfway across Viscount Melville Sound the Westwind had engine problems and could not 
keep up with the party. Reluctantly she had to be released whereupon she returned to 
Barrow Strait and retraced her steps through the easier conditions along the coastal 
route. Because she did not reach the entrance to Parry Channel in the east she does not 
qualify as having transited the NWP in both directions. 


For the return leg of the NWP voyage* the USCGS Staten Island (Captain E.F. 
Walsh) was deployed. The embarrassment to the U.S. Coast Guard was severe but it 
had a fruitful outcome in that appropriations were quickly forthcoming to build new 
ships, the Polar Sea and the Polar Star. But that is another story. 


* 'Voyage' = 'roundtrip' 


Note B 


This transit by CHS Hudson was remarkable in that it completed her 
circumnavigation of North and South America, a significant first and one which has 
received remarkably little notice. Francis Chichester had the world agog with his feat 
and was knighted. Captain Butler is an unknown quantity for most Canadians. 


Note 9 


The NWP by Réal Bouvier was an anticlimax. He did not 'sail', but 
dieselled his way through, suffering breakdowns and delays while engine spare parts 
were flown up. His vessel over-wintered at Resolute while he returned to the warmth 
and comfort of his home in the south. His 'achievement',then, becomes diluted thereby. 
In any event, yachts have no place inice. Their attempts border on ‘stunting’. 


Willy de Roos effectively upstaged Bouvier, he accomplished his NWP with 
g minimum of fanfare before, and during, the event. He also actually ‘sailed’ and he 
achieved the transit in one season. Arefreshing feat. He also single-handed for most 
of the voyage. 


sats ieee inte ateeen Peat euoes oe 


Note 10 


Kenichi Horie, about whose voyage there is scant information, a up i: 
ketch for a year which lessens his achievement considerably. One hopes that no mo 


yachts will clutter the scene. Achievement of the NWP has lost its significance by 
now, 
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